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THE MUSICAL JOURNEY 
OF MANUEL DE FALLA 


Adolfo Salazar 


Manuel de Falla was born in Cadiz, November 23, 
1876. He died in Cérdoba (Alta Gracia, Argentine 
Republic), November 14, 1946. The musical journey 
of Manuel de Falla lasted twenty-five years. Indeed, 
viewed from the publication date of his first Parisian 
works, the Tres melodias, with words by Théophile 
Gautier, and the Cuatro piezas espanoles for piano of 
1908 and 1909, it can be said that the journey of 
the great Andalusian musician fills the time ordin- 
arily thought of as a generation. 


Falla inherited the legacy of Albéniz, who died in 
1909; during the following years he produced a body 
of work that is marked by intensity rather than 
abundance, and then, in 1939, on the day following 
the triumph of the military rebellion and prior to 
his departure from Spain, he laid his pen aside. 


His production following the Concierto para cla- 
vicimbano y varios instrumentos (Concerto for harp- 
sichord and various instruments) is slight, though not 
to be scorned for its brevity, consisting as it does of 
a few short pages in homage to Claude Debussy and 
to Paul Dukas, and to the tutelary spirits of Luis de 
Gongora in the setting of his sonnet ““Cérdoba” which 
Falla wrote for voice and harp, just as he wrote his 
page in memory of Debussy for guitar, a page which 
evokes in its grave sonorities the gentle undulations of 
the opening passage of La soirée dans Grenade. 


Falla left a Granada of dreams for a Cérdoba of 





ADOLFO SALAZAR, Spanish composer and musi- 
cologist, has a vast quantity of authoritative matenal 
about music and musicians to his credit, including 
the following books: Musica y miusicos de hoy, La 
musica actual de Europa y sus problemas, Retablo 
Hispanico, La musica de Espafia. His musical com- 
position follows the lines of Albéniz and Falla, with 
technical innovations. 
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legend, for their names created two fanciful cities in 
his imagination; the first could have been in Arabia, 
and the second was at the foot of the Argentine sierra 
where gentle, long low hills scarcely suggest the im- 
posing ruggedness of the Andes. Falla passed the 
rest of his life—almost seven years from the time of 
his departure from Granada—on an estancia in the 
pampas, almost completely isolated and near a quiet 
lake. Here he lived the life of a hermit, equally con- 
cerned with an ever delicate body which finally be- 
came chronically ill, and a soul, fervent in its Chris- 
tianity. His religious feeling, though not without its 
oddities, was always characterized by deep feeling 
and devotion. 








A great mystery surrounded Falla from the moment 
when, following the first performance of the Con- 
certo, it began to be known that he was engaged 
in the composition of an ambitious work: a kind of 
cantata in the romantic style (like those of Schu- 
mann, for example) rather than in the classical man- 
ner, although he strove to achieve in it that height 
of serene classicality he had reached in his two pre- 
ceding works. His accomplishment, however, was not 
recognized immediately, because the idiom of El Re- 
tablo de Maese Pedro and of the Concerto was too 
different from that currently in use, even in the most 
modern circles; rather, the full extent of Falla’s 
achievement in those works was not to be understood 
until several years had passed. This was nothing less 
than the revival of the authentic tradition of Span- 
ish music in living—not archaelogical—terms, not ar- 
tificial, prosaic, empty and flippant, but pulsating so 
like a living thing that those two profoundly Spanish 
works communicated their fire to the music of all 
the world. Their influence has in fact been intense 
on the younger generation that can be said to follow 
Manuel de Falla; and this not only in his own coun- 
try, but in other places where Latin blood flows; na- 
turally, in Hispanic America. 

I have used the word follow, but I am not certain 
at this moment whether it is a question, in reality, 
of anything more than a chronological continuation. 
Falla left few disciples, and some of these were but 
timid youths who entered the orbit of his influence 
only periodically, imitating or copying one or another 
of the most easily perceptible characteristics of his 
techniques and methods; without, however, I am 
convinced, advancing along the road that Falla had 
followed back into history in search of the most 
deeply-rooted traditional spirit. To surpass Falla in 
this direction is no mean undertaking. To do so it 
is necessary to possess, as did Falla, a concept of the 
historical that he had absorbed at the feet of Don 
Felipe Pedrell, his venerated master, fusing it with 
the creative vein, without which Falla would not have 
been, strictly speaking, a composer, but a musicologist. 
To feel, to understand, and to relive the events of 
a remote past is much more difficult than simply to 
know them. There are but few historians who have 
such a feeling for the past and, when they do, then 
they are more artist than historian. This was the 
case with Barbieri, Pedrell and Falla. If it was pos- 


sible for them to attain such a feeling, it was because 
t 


there existed a historical domain in which they could 
take refuge: not only the richly fragrant, patrimonial 
forest of folklore, but a past rich in “works,” in 
“deeds,” since folklore itself is still only a material 
in the rough. This is, essentially, what distinguished 
Falla from Bartok and, in a certain measure, from 
Stravinsky, although Russia has a venerable past, 
rich in liturgical music; whose influence was so 
effective on Mussorgsky, and later on Stravinsky. 

In Spain, and, in fact, in all countries possessing 
an old culture, the “work” is confused with the 
“fact”; one can call the latter “folkloric,” the former 


_a thing of personal creation. But the line of demar- 


cation between a culture and a folk art was drawn 
only from the time of the Renaissance. Before this 
both were fused, because there was not a popular 
consciousness as distinguished from a learned one; in 
the Middle Ages “the people” was made up of every- 
one: bishops and artisans, Dante and the muleteers 
who recited the tercets of the Divine Comedy. To un- 
derstand and feel history, not culturally but as a liv- 
ing thing, is an almost miraculous accomplishment 
that rarely finds expression in a work of art. By dint 
of reading, studying and pondering over the old mu- 
sic found in the Barbieri collection (in the Pedrell 
edition rather than in the Barbieri), Falla came to 
feel that music as a part of himself. He was then 
confronted with a tremendous technical question: 
how should he wield that music; how should it be 
technically elaborated? He had to discover his own 
means of expression, and his success is apparent in 
the two works we have mentioned. 


What seemed to me to be impossible, and I have 
harbored this doubt in my mind for years, was that 
the technique of El Retablo or of the Concerto, a 
technique like that of a miniaturist, could serve Falla 
for the treatment of a great fresco such as he pro- 
posed to undertake in La Atlantida. What he may 
have accomplished in this sense is still unknown; but 
in any event it can be said that if what he attained 
was a positive accomplishment, it was such by virtue 
of a profound renovation of the technique used in 
those two works. The anomaly that we observe in 
his followers (in a temporal, rather than in a spiritual 
sense) stems from their unawareness of this need for 
renovation. That is why they have not measured up 
to the master. And it seems obvious that the work 
of Falla himself, rather than that of his so-called dis- 
ciples, is the bearer of its own future. 
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POVERTY AND 


“OBLIGATORY VIRTUE" 


Ramon Sender 


In Simone de Beauvoir’s book Les Mandarins, re- 
cently awarded the Goncourt Prize, I found some re- 
marks about Portugal in which the author stresses 
the complicity of the church and the totalitarian 
state in the poverty of the people. A Portuguese lib- 
eral says: “No one can try to do anything for the 
humble without becoming suspect to the church and 
state and provoking their wrath.” This observation 
can apply to Spain also. 


In conversation with an American Jesuit priest 
some time ago about living conditions in all coun- 
tries where the Catholic Church and State are united, 
the priest said to me: “That is not due to Catholi- 
cism, but to the nature of the people. They are La- 
tins, lazy, fonder of dreaming than of working.” The 
priest was forgetting that Poland is not and never 
has been a Latin country and yet was and is one of 
the poorest in Europe. 


Nor is Ireland a Latin country. 


The problem has its roots in the substrata of so- 
ciety, and a century and a half of almost constant 
struggle has not been enough to solve it. Nor have 
governments, social reforms, well intentioned pontiffs, 
or least of all, isolated philanthropists, regardless of 
their millions. 


What is surprising in this important question is 
the action of the church itself, which is contrary to 
its own doctrine, so powerful is its passion to possess 
and enjoy preeminence. St. Thomas says: “To live 
well man needs two things: first, and this is essential, 
virtuous behavior. The other, secondary and instru- 
mental, so to speak, is the possession of sufficient 
material means necessary to the exercise of virtue.’ 
Cervantes said the same thing when defining a char- 
acter as “poor and honest, if indeed a poor man can 
be honest. . . .” 


Just a hundred years ago Balzac (a fervent Catho- 
lic and monarchist) was publishing some of his best 


1 St. Thomas, De reg. Princip. I, chap. XV. 
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novels. As is well known they were all social novels 
and not a few have come down to us with their 
original freshness and vigor, despite their being re- 
lated to pressing problems of their day, some of which 
have since been solved. One of those novels preserv- 
ing its timeliness and urgency is Le Curé de Village, 
which I have just read in a new edition with a very 
interesting prologue by a Canadian priest, Father 
Arthur Sideleau. 


This is what the writer priest has to say: “Before 
preaching virtue to the people, they must first be 
placed in conditions where virtue may be possible. 
Extreme poverty is immoral. Without trying to com- 
pare Balzac’s ideas with those of the great Pope of 
the social restoration, I can do no less than point 
out that in his encyclical On the Condition of the 
Workers Leon the Thirteenth has neatly formulated 
the same principle: ‘In a well organized society there 
must be a certain abundance of material wealth the 
use of which is necessary to the exercise of virtue.’ ” 


But Father Sideleau fails to mention that when 
Leon the Thirteenth published his encyclical two in- 
ternational workingmen’s organizations had existed 
for many years, the First International, anarchist in 
its basic doctrines, and the Second International, so- 
cial-democratic. After long hard struggle both had 
won better conditions for the workers in almost all 
of Europe. Leon the Thirteenth’s good will would 
have been more plausible if he had anticipated the 
desperate action of the first workers’ strikes in France, 
England, Spain, Italy, Germany. 


Regardless of our arguments and those of the 
Church, one fact stares us in the face with sad elo- 
quence: wherever the Catholic Church is predom- 
inant, there is poverty. Offensive and cruel poverty. 
And where there is poverty, there is a powerful com- 
munist party. The same American priest, who had 
recently been in Spain, agreed with me and said: 
“Unless Spain changes her present direction, the day 
Franco falls there will suddenly be eight million or- 
| (Continued on p. 7) 








WATER IN THEIR HANDS 


Salvador de Madariaga 


According to figures provided by the Spanish Minis- 
tro de Hacienda (Secretary of the Treasury), the 
Spanish people will be obliged to pay the sum of 
26,000 million pesetas to the state for its running 
expenses this year. This means that each of the ap- 
proximately 16 million adult men and women in 
Spain (excluding approximately 12 million minors) 
will have to pay an average of 1,625 pesetas toward 
the budget of the State. 

And what is to be gained by this exorbitant bud- 
get? In the first place, a disproportionately expensive 
military establishment. The army budget amounts to 
4,185 million pesetas, the navy 1,453 million, the 
airforce 1,876 million. If one adds to these figures 
half of what is earmarked for administrative expenses 
in Morocco and Equatorial Africa—about 500 mil- 
lion—the total sum indicates that the Spanish people 
are supporting a military establishment which costs 
them 8,000 million pesetas. 

What is the purpose of this enormous expense? 
Very little. When the United States became oriented 
in favor of the integration of Spain into her European 
strategy, studies were made of the conditions of the 
Spanish services, and it was found that they did not 
exist in terms of what is known today as “combat 
services.” There was, and there still is, of course, an 
excellent human factor, a corps of officers who, as 
far as their personal capacities are concerned, con- 
stitute a fine basis for the organization, one day, of 
a good combat service. But they are badly organized, 
miserably paid, and demoralized, especially in the 
higher echelons, by excessive involvement in civilian 
financial and industrial affairs. And, above all, they 
are lacking in modern materiel which, furthermore, 
they are not trained to use. Money goes as always 
into buildings and ostentation. 


An armed force which labors under such great 
handicaps cannot add prestige to the country which 
supports it. Compare Spain’s situation with that of 
smaller countries such as Switzerland and Sweden. 
It should not be forgotten that Spain, in view of her 
past history, her strategic position, her territorial ex- 
panse’ and population, should be one of the great 
powers of Europe. But as far as military prestige is 
concerned, these two smaller countries, Sweden and 
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Switzerland, are far ahead of Spain because of their 
technical know-how, and they do not have to be 
taught by experts sent to them from Washington, 
London, or Frankfort. 


Consequently, Spain’s annual sacrifice of 8,000 
million pesetas for the support of her military estab- 
lishment brings her no benefit whatsoever as far as 
international policy is concerned. On the contrary, 
this unproductive burden is a considerable obstacle 
to the development of the country and a drain on 
her vitalities. Add to this the many millions consumed 
by the police force. The police are a great expense, 
nowadays, especially in a dictatorship. In free coun- 
tries it may still be said that the police are at the 
service of the public, but not in the dictatorships. 
The considerable cost of maintaining inordinantly 
large police forces is unproductive and, consequently, 
inflationary. 

It is worth while to note some statistics, so that 
the extent of the inflation this squandering has led 
to may be conceived of. In 1935 the total govern- 
mental budget amounted to 4,560 million pesetas. In 
1940 it amounted to 7,350 million. Of course this 
increase was due in part to the new expenses brought 
on as a result of convalescence from the Civil War, 
but also, in part, to inflation. But as this inflation, 
too, was due to the Civil War, it could not, at that 
time, be attributed to the regime. The inflation 
which was the aftermath of the Civil War, as the 
War itself, was the fault of all the Spaniards, not 
only of those who won. 


If we give the regime the benefit of the doubt 
by not discounting any portion of this budget as be- 
ing expenses due to the post-war convalescence, we 
can calculate the inflation brought on by the Civil 
War by comparing these two budgets—that of 1935, 
and that of 1940, or 4,560 million compared to 
7,350 million, a difference which is far from double, 
since twice the budget of 1935 would amount to over 
9,000 million. 

_ Today, however, we have a budget of 26,000 mil- 
lion. If we presume that the expenses due to the 
convalescence after the War have diminished, and 
that each year it becomes a smaller budgetary factor, 
then this figure constitutes much more than three 
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times the budget of 1940, which already included 
all the inflation due to the Civil War. Thus in five 
years of a devastating civil war Spain has suffered 
an inflation of much less than double its former 
inflation; but in ten years, without any internal dis- 
turbances, the regime has brought about an inflation 
of from three to three and a half times, or almost 
four times its 1940 condition. Therefore, we may 
arrive at this lamentable conclusion: that as far as 
Spain’s financial status and the value of the peseta 
are concerned, the regime has been at least as much 
of a burden to the country as was the Civil War. 
Analogous results would be obtained by comparing 


the figures of the circulation of bank notes and of 
price indices. 


Thus it is not to be wondered that the Spanish 
people suffer from misery and want. The money they 
earn is as water that runs through their hands be- 
cause the government dilutes it in order to pay its 
unproductive expenses. And the worst of the matter 
is that no limit is foreseen in this disastrous evolu- 
tion. Year after year more is spent, and year after 
year less is gained. 





POVERTY AND “OBLIGATORY 
VIRTUE" 


(Continued from p. 5) 


ganized communists.” Will they blame us for that, 
also? 


I believe, however, that the priest is exaggerating. 
Not everything is going to be negative. In one way 
or another the Spanish Church has helped to keep 
alive and foster the Spanish individualistic instinct. 
In addition—and this is more important—the people 
have had a real experience with communism. Some 
parts of republican Spain during the Civil War had 
first-hand knowledge of communist control. They 
have had enough and will not forget it. 


On the other hand, political observers in Wash- 
ington and London seem unaware of the fact that 
no people in the world who have endured the com- 
munist regime, or known through “colonial” exper- 
ience the violence and sternness of its system, will 
ever fall into it again, once they succeed in getting 
free. This is why the Russians will never relinquish 
power where they have held it. Least of all in Catho- 
lic Czechoslovakia and Catholic Poland. 


But to revert to the problem of the poverty of the 
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masses: all that Balzac’s village priest does to pro- 
pitiate virtue in some way is to try to distribute 
wealth a little more humanely and make well-being 
accessible. And this he does with the only thing he 
can rely on, his power of persuasion before the 
mighty. He is successful, although in the end it is 
only a question of keeping crime and violence from 
continuing to be the masters of the village. In other 
words, the virtue the priest is trying to implant, in 
the end means peace and tranquility for the powerful 
who, nonetheless, remain as uncompromising in Bal- 
zac’s village as elsewhere, and postpone mending their 
ways as long as possible. 


Inevitably one is reminded of the work carried on 
in Spain for many years by Bishop Herrera (former 
editor of El Debate) in trying to study and teach 
the priests the modern social doctrines so as to enable 
them to understand the problem. And it is always 
amusing that they must read Das Kapital by Karl 
Marx to become aware of the poverty of the masses 
(with whom they have been in close touch for so 
many centuries). 


Yet all of Bishop Herrera’s action, however good 
may be his intentions, sounds more like propaganda 
and rhetoric than true economic reform. With the 
political, economic, military and civil power of Spain 
in the hands of the Church, is it really so difficult 
to eliminate extreme poverty from the countryside 
and the city? After all Bishop Herrera’s sermons the 
realistic Spanish people will always see the same 
thing: the Bishop and his friends living in palaces 
and eating on silver service while the wretched day 
laborer of Ecija or Carmona lives in a cave and does 
not eat at all. 


Almost any problem, especially the most complex, 
can be reduced to this degree of simplicity if one 
wishes to see things as they really are. And let no 
one tell us that the state has no authority to estab- 
lish more humane living conditions. When some years 
ago there were twenty-four hour strikes in Catalonia 
and the Basque Provinces, the Minister of the In- 
terior warned: “Let them not forget that at any 
moment we can have another eighteenth of July.” 
This means that they can begin again the mass shoot- 
ing of those who oppose them. Have they never 
tried, in the name of God, the Pope, or simply good 
sense, to do something for these people? Surely they 
could try, without having to shoot anybody. And at 
the same time they would lay the foundations neces- 
sary, according to St. Thomas, Leon the Thirteenth, 
and Honoré de Balzac, to the exercise of virtue. 








SPAIN IN 1955: MADRID 


George Dennis 


One’s first impression upon re-visiting Madrid is one 
of growth and vitality. There seems to be more of 
everything, beginning with the population which has 
practically doubled since 1930 and is now around 
1,800,000. Also, life is getting more and more back 
to normal. Whereas crossing the street in the dark 
was still something of an adventure in the early fifties, 
today the street lighting is excellent. ‘The women who 
used to sell unrationed and black-market bread have 
disappeared (today they sell tobacco). The people 
in the streets appear better dressed. And so on. The 
superficial outside observer generally concludes from 
these obvious facts that everything in the Spanish 
garden is lovely, or, to quote a recent visitor, Louis 
Bromfield, “there is absolutely no evidence in the 
new Spain of the misery, suffering and terrible pover- 
ty that one had seen stamped on so many people’s 
faces in the past.” 

Mr. Bromfield notwithstanding, the new Madrid 
includes not only blocks of luxury apartments, but 
shanty towns which yield nothing in “misery, suf- 
fering and terrible poverty” to the Somorrostro of 
Barcelona. Little of Madrid’s poverty, however, stares 
the visitor in the face. It is hidden by those people 
who maintain a fagade of middle class respectability 
by patching and repatching their one “good” suit of 
clothes or who work at three or four jobs to keep 
the family going. No sacrifice is big enough for the 
sake of the children, and Madrid seems more full 
of children than any other European city I know. It 
is quite an experience to walk out of the Prado 
Museum and see in the Paseo outside a living re- 
production of Titian’s Offering to the Goddess of 
Love, with children tumbling, playing, kissing, em- 
bracing, crying and all but flying about as they do 
in the painting. This spectacle is repeated in every 
open space in Madrid, and it is almost brutal to 
recall, while watching it, that the race between a 
rapidly growing population and slowly growing econ- 
omic resources is Spain’s number one problem today. 





This is the second of a series of articles on contem- 
porary Spain, written especially for Ibérica. Mr. 
Dennis’ first article, on Barcelona, appeared in the 
April issue. 


The architectural formula of the new Madrid is 
a combination of grey-white stone with orange-pink 
brick, applied with a considerable dose of Castilian 
austerity. More concretely, the Escorial seems to be 
the principal inspiration. The new Air Ministry is a 
pink-and-white version of the Grill of St. Lawrence, - 
and Madrid’s baby skyscraper, the 17-floor Espafia 
Building, sports an Escorialian facade and a collec- 
tion of Escorialian turrets. The new apartment 
houses tend to look like the Escorial minus its turrets. 
All this is deeper than a mere designer’s fancy. It 
offers a clue to the mentality of the regime which 
seems bent upon converting Madrid, and indeed the 
whole of Spain, into a gigantic suburb of the Es- 
corial. 

Today Madrid is more than ever a microcosm of 
the entire nation. Her population includes 100,000 
Galicians, 70,000 Asturians, and tens of thousands 
of newcomers from every Spanish province. An in- 
quiry into the demographic character of selected Ma- 
drid wards, organized by the El Cano Institute of 
Geography, disclosed that 50% of the population 
was born outside Madrid, and that a considerable 
part of the remainder had non-Madrilenian parents 
or grandparents. A real native Madrilefio is as rare 
a bird as a real native New Yorker. But, unlike 
Barcelona or Valencia, Madrid accepts the new- 
comers gladly and with an almost unlimited toler- 
ance, so that they—or at any rate their children— 
become Madrilenos with little difficulty. The only 
sign of animosity I could detect was directed against 
Catalans, on grounds that have not changed since 
the War of the Spanish Succession when pamphlets 
accused the Catalans of ingratitude for benefits re- 
ceived and of attempting to convert Spain into their 
economic playground. But even this animosity is 
directed against Catalans in Catalonia, rather than 
against Catalans in Madrid. After all, the Mayor of 
Madrid, the Count of Mayalde, bears the most Cat- 
alan name of José de Finat y Escriva de Romani! 

Furthermore, Madrid is now, perhaps for the first 
time in her history, a cosmopolitan city: not only be- 
cause most of the two million tourists who visit Spain 
every year pass through the capital, but also because 
there is a considerable colony of foreign residents. 
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Among these are thousands of refugees from central 
and eastern Europe, escaping indiscriminately from 
Hitler, Stalin and the victorious Allies. Madrid would 
certainly not be the same without the Polish and 
Ukrainian students who reside in the College of San- 
tiago Apéstol; the Hungarians who occupy leading 
posts in journalism, fashions, films and football; the 
Croats and Slovaks whose Hitler-created govern- 
ments still have accredited diplomatic representatives 
in Spain;.the Germans who are almost as numerous 
and vocal as in the heyday of the Axis; the Ruma- 
nians who claim a monopoly on Latin culture; and 
the Russians who organize exhibitions of icons and 
still do not give up hope of returning home after 
forty years of exile. Madrid accepts them all with 
the same tolerance she shows for Galicians and As- 
turians. She appears to ignore the more sinister as- 
pects of their political activities. The general reaction 
to the presence of foreign regiments under the 
Spanish flag—as reported by General Klein to a 
Congressional committee recently—is one of disbe- 
lief. There just does not seem to be enough of these 
assorted central and eastern Europeans to form regi- 
ments. 


This brings us to the Americans. There are no 
official figures on permanent American residents in 
Madrid, but estimates vary between 1,000 and 2,000, 
with the understanding that these figures will increase 
greatly when the military and economic aid program 
really gets under way. Curiously enough, there is 
much less visible evidence of American influence in 
Madrid than in Barcelona. The “official’? Ameri- 
cans keep very much to themselves, and their contacts 


with “unofficial” Spain tend to be slight. A report 


on the Madrid Americans published in the officially 
sponsored weekly, El Espanol, could say little more 
than that they live mostly in an apartment house 
called “Little America” (located rather appropriately 
on the Avenida del Generalisimo Franco), that they 
mostly work in offices located in the Espafia sky- 
scraper, that they have their own schools, clubs and 
meeting places, and that they are eager to meet 
Spaniards but do not always quite know how to go 
about it. 


Nor is it at all easy to find out just what these 
Americans are doing. An atmosphere of secrecy—a 
natural result of the military cold war raging through- 
out the world and of the political cold war raging 
in Washington—envelops the operation of both mili- 
tary and economic aid. An American correspond- 
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ent confessed to me that it is about as hard to get 
concrete facts out of an American official as out of a 
Spanish official. A dribble of facts and figures is 
released to the public, but not nearly enough. Ameri- 
can aid to Spain operates behind a Mantilla Curtain. 


In the absence of facts, rumors flourish. If one 
were to believe the rumors, the two key words in the 
operation of U. S. aid are “slow” and “ridiculous.” 
The latter adjective is applied by Spaniards to the 
amount and kind of aid received, and the former by 
Americans to the way the recipients make use of it 
and supply its counterpart. The Spanish Army is 
said to complain that the arms and equipment given 
to it are inadequate and antiquated, and it certainly 
does not rejoice in the fact that the pay of an Ameri- 
can sergeant is equal to that of a Spanish general 
in command of a division. Lequerica, whose political 
ambitions as the man who got the treaty with the 
U. S. signed have gone sadly unrealized, is believed 
to have been very outspoken about the small scale 
of the aid program. And Americans are only too 
ready to cite the officially admitted lag of two to 
three months in the building of the bases. A story 
that is making the rounds in Madrid says that Ameri- 
can insistence on the appointment of a kind of U. S. 
financial comptroller meets with an_ unyielding 
Spanish resistance. Nevertheless, it would be a very 
serious mistake to try to estimate the efficiency and 
effectiveness of U. S. aid only on the basis of such 
rumors. It is better to admit the existence of many 
factors with a hitherto unknown value. 


One is on more solid ground when judging the 
wider political effects of the U. S.-Spanish treaties. 
I would like to quote one Spanish judgment, both 
because of the person who made it and the circum- 
stances under which it was made. The man is José 
L. Aranguren, one of Spain’s leading Catholic in- 
tellectuals. He wrote one article in Cuadernos His- 
panoamericanos which advocated the establishment 
of a “dialogue” between the Spanish intellectuals 
inside Spain and their colleagues in exile. Then in 
reply to comments by men like Guillermo de Torre 
and José Ferrater Mora, he wrote a second article 
which appeared in La Torre, a magazine published 
by the University of Puerto Rico. To my mind, the 
key passage in this second article is: 


“We are beginning to realize that the underlying 
political structure of the Spanish regime has been in 


no way affected by our small intellectual skirmishes, 
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because in the field of international politics it has 
entered the world-wide Russian-American struggle. 
As intellectuals, we could bewail the autonomous 
character of this new and gigantic ‘reason of state’ 
which limits our freedom of speech in the field of 
politics; but we are grateful that, in compensation, it 
broadens the scope of our specifically intellectual 
liberty.” 


One need not agree with Aranguren’s optimistic 
conclusion about the better conditions thus created 
for the “dialogue”; the important point is his un- 
equivocal statement that America is now the main 
force behind the Franco regime. He repeats, in less 
picturesque and more veiled language, the view I 
quoted of the lounger in the Plaza del Rey in Bar- 
celona: that the moment the first church is burned, 
the U. S. Marines will land. 


The difference in form between these two state- 
ments is a key to the difference in the political at- 
mosphere between Madrid and Barcelona. That of 
Madrid is easier to get at—the Madrilefo talks to 
outsiders more easily than his Barcelona counterpart 
—but there is essentially little to get. There is some- 
thing negative in the political air of Madrid. Nor is 
this anything new. The chief industry of Spain’s capi- 
tal has always been the government, or, as someone 
put it to me, “Madrid lives off the budget.” The 
city’s role in Spain’s recent history has been rather pe- 
culiar. Unlike Paris, for example, it has rarely if ever 
inaugurated changes of government. The present re- 
gime was made in Morocco and replaced a Republic 
born from municipal elections and following a dicta- 
torship originally started by a coup d’état from Barce- 
lona. This, in turn, put an end to a liberal monarchy 
called into existence by a rebellious general at Sagun- 
to. It is not that the Madrilefio lacks political courage 
or heroic qualities: he demonstrated them in May 
1808, in November 1936, and on heaven knows how 
many other occasions. But Madrid politics lacks the 
kind of focus provided by nationalism in Catalonia 
and the Basque country, or regionalism in Galicia 
and Valencia. 


— 


Another and perhaps even weightier reason is 
that the apparatus of official repression is concen- 
trated more heavily in Madrid than anywhere else, 
bearing down upon the underground political life 
which is therefore further away from the surface 
than, say, in Barcelona. The only visible sign of op- 
position I saw in Madrid were two inscriptions, “Viva 
el Rey Xavier,” gracing a couple of walls in Serrano 
Street, and blotted out in such a manner that they 
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were still visible. But monarchists of the more ortho- 
dox kind are undoubtedly active and so are other po- 
litical parties which do not enjoy the relative freedom 
of action that the monarchists have. The attitude of 
the Madrid Republicans has been summarized for 
me as follows: “Should the monarchy come, we 
would keep quiet and be grateful to it for having de- 
livered us from this regime. But it would not be long 
before we would open our mouths again.” As things 
are at present, the Republicans prefer to keep their 
mouths shut—and for good reason. 


So Madrid shows its feelings less by positive acts 
than by a marked absence of enthusiasm for any- 
thing that is officially sanctioned and fostered. Like 
so many other capitals, Madrid breathes an air of 
skepticism. On any of the many days of official 
parades and marches one is aware of a noticeable air 
of indifference among the people: apart from official 
buildings scarcely one house in ten is decorated with 
flags. 


At first sight, the Madrid press appears even more 
controlled and more soporific than the press of Bar- 
celona. ABC is still the organ of the Spanish middle 
class, but for all its recent unpleasantness with the 
regime it can hardly be said to be in opposition. 
However, it does enjoy a certain independence, and 
Falangist bigwigs are therefore particularly pleased 
when the officially ordered transcriptions of their 
speeches appear in ABC rather prominently or ac- 
companied by an extra photograph. 

Ya looks like a paler, more wishy-washy version of 
Barcelona’s La Vanguardia, but with a definitely 
more ecclesiastical touch. Finally, the Falangist news- 
paper, Arriba, is certainly more strictly controlled 
than its Barcelona counterpart, Solidaridad Nacional. 

Occasionally, but very occasionally, these news- 
papers publish an item that deviates somewhat from 
the official line. Thus ABC publishes an article de- 
fending the 18th century (a century which the Cau- 
dillo himself has on many occasions proclaimed the 
most ruinous in Spanish history); Ya states with an 
odd touch of Jansenism that the whole of Spanish 
society shared the guilt of the coming of the Span- 
ish Republic; and Arriba creates an extra item on 
the agenda of the Council of Ministers by publishing 
a page of extracts from the writings of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera about private banks. 


One cannot say that the newspapers give the real 
opinion of the public. To get a closer impression, one 
must look into two other Madrid publications: the 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


The blackmail tactics of the Franco government are 
causing much uneasiness at the Pentagon and the 
State Department. Franco’s bald demands for “more 
money or else” were reflected in the President’s mes- 
sage on foreign aid when he went out of his way to 
single out Spain (together with Yugoslavia) for in- 
creased foreign aid. He said: 

“In Spain and Yugoslavia, which were not in the 
Marshall Plan, defense plans can be successful only 
with further strengthening of their economic base. 
New appropriations are needed to continue our co- 
operation with them.” 

But the mounting opposition against what are 
being called “giveaways” is growing in Congress. The 
recent completion of the four bases in Morocco, the 
improved situation in Europe as a result of the rati- 
fication of the Paris agreements on European de- 
fense, and the lessening of tension in the Far East 
are all factors which contribute to decreasing the im- 
portance of the Spanish bases. Funds will be in- 
creased or diminished in the degree that Congress 
considers these bases are needed. The Pentagon, how- 
ever, will not admit that there is any less need for 
the bases than when they were originally planned. 
It will probably be July before Congress makes up 
its mind. 

The defense planners fail to take note of certain 
warning signals in Spain that all is not well. It has 
always been an ominous sign when Spaniards begin 
to bandy chistes and mocking nicknames. When they 
started calling Napoleon’s puppet Emperor Joseph 
“Pepe Botellas,’ or “Joey Bottles,” it was a signal 
for driving him out of the country. During a later 
French invasion, in 1832, the Spaniards called the 
invaders “the hundred thousand sons of St. Louis.” 
This too was a signal for the country to rise and 
drive them out. 

Now the monarchist Gabriel Maura, son of the 
late—and great—Antonio Maura, in a pamphlet 
against the bases agreement, likens the presence of 
the Americans to the arrival of the “hundred thousand 
sons of St. Louis,” and calls them “the thousand ne- 
phews of Uncle Sam.” [bérica’s reports on conditions 
inside Spain have already mentioned that the people 
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of Barcelona are saying their city “smells like an 
American colony.” If the suggestion that Spain is 
becoming an American colony gains foothold in the 
country, it will create a most unpleasant situation for 
the Americans. 


$22 million for communications system 

The Air Force is negotiating a contract with the 
Spanish Compania Telefonica Nacional de Espana 
to spend $22,329,000 for a telephone and teletype 
communications system for the exclusive use of the 
various branches of the U.S. armed services stationed 
in Spain. 

This item does not figure in the Spanish economic 
aid or bases programs for which special appropria- 
tions are made, but is to be taken out of the Air 
Force maintenance and operations budget. It is thus 
one of the hidden items which greatly increase the 
Spanish expenditures. 

The contract, which has been approved in prin- 
ciple by the Department of Defense, is the only one of 
its kind negotiated with any foreign country and is 
“unique,” in the words of Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bo- 
gart at a recent closed meeting of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The Air Force states that the Spanish telephone 
company is not equipped to give the U.S. armed 
forces the required communications services with its 
existing lines and that it is therefore necessary to in- 
stall a complete additional system exclusively for the 
Americans. 

The Air Force explained that if it built its own 
system the cost would be $44 million, and that it 
would be cheaper to pay the telephone company 
$12,329,000 to do the work, and then pay it a 
million dollars rental a year for 10 years, making 
a total of $22,329,000. 

Brig. Gen. A. L. Pachynski, the deputy director of 
communications, told the Committee that the Span- 
ish telephone company would operate the system and 
that cryptographic equipment would be installed to 
insure secrecy through the use of codes. 

The installation costs are to be paid on the follow- 
ing basis: $2,465,000 for the fiscal year 1955; 
$7,397,000 for 1956; and two installments of $1,232,- 
000 each, the first on signing the contract and the 
second on the contract’s final acceptance. 

This “unique” arrangement has to be made with 
the telephone company because it is unable to fi- 
nance the construction itself. What this seems to 


amount to is that the U.S., after paying for the con- 


struction of its communication system, will then pay 
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a million dollars a year rental on what is really its 
own property. 


In addition to this expenditure, the Committee was 
told that the Foreign Operations Administration in 
Spain “‘is providing some assistance for radio and ra- 
dar communications connected with civil airport 
operations.” 


The Air Force has a new installation in Spain 
which it calls “Spain Air Material Area.” It will 
employ a force of 925 men of whom about 23 will 
be U.S. civilians and the rest Spaniards. 


It has also established a new organization known 
as “Joint United States Military Group in Spain.” 
As the bases program moves ahead there is a steady 
increase in U.S. installations and personnel. 


Joint Naval maneuvers to continue 


The modernization of the Spanish fleet and the joint 
maneuvers of the U.S. and Spanish fleets are now 
a fixed policy of the United States Navy, as indicated 
by the following memorandum issued by Admiral 
Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations: 
“Spanish naval forces are in need of moderniza- 
tion and we can be of help to them in that respect. 
Meanwhile I feel, however, much good will come 
of holding joint exercises with our Sixth Fleet in 


the Mediterranean and various units of the Spanish 
Fleet. 


“Starting now, we are going to carry on these ex- 
ercises whenever opportunity permits, in an effort to 
work out mutually compatible commands and tacti- 
cal stations. 

“Spain, with its strategically located seacoast front- 
ing on the Bay of Biscay, on the Atlantic and on 
the Mediterranean, and with its interest in the Ca- 
naries, has obviously many opportunities to perform 
important maritime tasks in the event of trouble. I 
found everywhere a sincere desire to cooperate in 
these tasks.”’ 

The mutual defense assistance agreement between 
Spain and the U.S., which was signed in September 
1953, provides for the installation of new armament 
and fire-control and radar equipment on twenty 
Spanish naval vessels. These include destroyers, mine- 
sweepers, gunboats and corvettes. Some of these ves- 
sels are up to 25 years old, while others are now un- 
der construction. 


Thi$ equipment is valued at $25,000,000, and its 
installation will take several years to complete. U.S. 
concerns will furnish the guns and the fire-control 
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and anti-submarine equipment, and the rest will be 
furnished by concerns in Spain and in other Euro- 
pean countries. 


Technical courses in U.S. Navy schools are now 
open to Spanish naval personnel and many Spanish 
officers and CPOs have attended these courses, and 
more of them will attend in the future. 


This seems to indicate that the Spanish Fleet is to 
become a tactical unit of the U.S. Fleet—if the plan 
is fully realized. 


$21 million U.S. surplus for Franco 

The Department of Agriculture has made an allot- 
ment of $21 million worth of U.S. surplus commodi- 
ties to Spain. An agreement to this effect was signed 
in Madrid between U.S: Ambassador Lodge and 
Spanish Foreign Minister Artajo. It at least partly 
solves a long dispute between Franco and the U.S. 
as to how much of the $55 million in foreign aid 
allotted to Spain in the last mutual security bill 


‘should be an outright gift and how much a loan. 


It is understood that the State Department has 
finally agreed to make a gift to Franco of about half 
of the $55 million. 

Payment for the present surplus sale is to be made 
in pesetas of which, under the mutual security act, 
20% is to be “counterpart,” which means that it is 
to be handed over by Franco to the U.S. to be applied 
on the building of airbases. Franco is to get a 40- 
year loan in pesetas for the balance. The way this 
figures out in dollars is $4.2 million for counterpart 
and $16.8 million on 20-year loan. 


No information has been given out as to how the 
dispute over rate of exchange has been settled. Fran- 
co has wanted to give a rate of 35 pesetas to the dol- 
lar, while the U.S. has pointed out that under the 
bases agreement it is entitled to the market rate which 
is near 40 pesetas. If Franco has succeeded in getting 
the 35-peseta rate it means a profit for him of more 
than $2 million. 


Under the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act the commodity sales must be made to 
private U.S. traders who will deliver them to Franco. 
This means that they will collect their profits out of 
the total $21 million. 


The terms of sale also mean that Franco will get 
commodities listed as worth $16.8 on his mere prom- 
ise to pay for them 40 years hence. The question re- 
mains: How good will such a promise be 40 years 
in the future? As to the present, the fact is that 
Franco is getting them for nothing. 
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Another question in dispute between Franco and 
the U.S. is how the distribution of these commodities 
will be supervised. The Franco crowd wants no U.S. 
supervision, but rather the right to pass them out as 
they please. U.S. law provides for American control, 
but the Franco crowd says that there should be “elas- 
ticity of interpretation,” which is another way of say- 
ing that the law should be by-passed. 


An interesting thing is that the Madrid regime, 
which recently balked at taking American tobacco, 
has now agreed to take 9 million pounds at a price 
of $4.5 million. Since Spain has its own tobacco mon- 
opoly, mostly supplied from domestic growth, the 
question remains: What will she do with this surplus 
supply? U.S. law provides that all commodities sold 
to another country are for that country’s internal 
use only. 


In addition to the tobacco, the commodities being 
sold to Spain include: 40,000 bales of cotton, $7.75 
million; 13,000 metric tons of cottonseed cil, $5 mil- 
lion; one million bushels of corn, $1.75 million. Also 
included in the agreement is $2 million for transpor- 
tation—which seems like a pretty good windfall for 
the Compania Trasatlantica, and other lines which 
may participate in the shipments. 


Nixon knows nothing of that “visit to Spain” 


There seems to be little truth in reports circulating 
in Madrid that Vice-President Nixon is planning a 
visit to Spain. This talk is not only being circulated 
about Madrid, but has been spread from the Spanish 
Embassy in Washington. The object seems to be to 
give the Franco regime a much-needed build-up both 
in Spain and in diplomatic circles here. Nixon’s of- 
fice stated to a newspaper correspondent a few days 
ago that the report was unfounded and that there 
have been no negotiations whatever by Mr. Nixon 
concerning the matter. 
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Theatrical producer named to FOA post 


The newly appointed deputy director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration mission to Spain is the 
Broadway theatrical producer, Richard S. Aldrich. 
Mr. Aldrich has been named by the Department of 
State to succeed Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., who has 
been promoted to director of FOA in Madrid. 

Mr. Aldrich’s previous activities have been pri- 
marily in the theatre. He has produced, on Broadway, 
such plays as Art and Mrs. Bottle, Springtime for 
Henry, The Moon is Blue, and Dear Charles. He also 
operates summer theatres on Cape Cod. 


German firms get setback 


German capital has been persistently trying to get a 
share of the money being spent for bases construc- 
tion in Spain. Last year the late Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran made vigorous efforts before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to get authorization for Ger- 
man contractors to share in the subcontracting, but 
got nowhere. 

Now the N. S. Brenner Corporation of New York 
City, agent for a group of German contractors called 
United Construction, has proposed to the Navy’s 
Bureau of Docks and Yards, which is letting the con- - 
tracts for the bases, that German subcontract workers 
be employed in Spain, to be paid in Spanish money 
at the same rate as Spaniards and that the difference 
between this pay and the amount of the subcontracts 
awarded to the German firms be sent to Germany in 
the form of goods. 

The Bureau of Docks and Yards has replied that 
it has no authority to enter into any such agreement 
and no right to permit subcontracting by groups 
which might not be acceptable to the Franco regime. 
It said that any negotiations for anything but Span- 
ish subcontracting must be done elsewhere, and that 
whether this would be possible would have to be de- 
cided in the terms of the agreements between the 
U.S. and Spain. 


Washington, May 1955 
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Editorial 


THE DIALOGUE 


The cruel times in which we are living have robbed 
us of many hopes. Human beings have disappeared 
by the thousands, have been deprived of their free- 
dom, or have lost their homes and been dispersed 
throughout the world like straws blown by the wind. 
All of this is the aftermath of a war which was laden 
with promise, only to give way to a cold war in 
which, here and there, cannons and machine guns are 
still firing, in which atomic weapons are being tried 
out in preparation for yet another war. But now, also 
here and there, and also simultaneous with these 
warlike manifestations, a new symptom has appeared 
on the horizon which may be the precursor of a new 
hope: this symptom is the return of the dialogue as 
a method of solving conflicts and easing tensions. 

The dialogue was the most highly respected tech- 
nique of ancient Greek civilization, and it has always 
been the most effective formula for the attainment 
of understanding among men. But the custom had 
become atrophied, the line of continuity broken. We 
had lost hope of a return to this unique form of 
human relations, and there was no indication in sight 
of any re-establishment of this continuity. 


But now the conference has taken place at Ban- 
dung, where we have seen gathered together the rep- 
resentatives of peoples whose political concepts are 
completely antagonistic and whose social concepts are 
opposed; we have witnessed friendly talks between 
France and West Germany; we hear of the private 
correspondence between President Eisenhower and 
Marshall Zhukoff; and now, we have seen the United 
States agree, in principle, to take part in a future dis- 
cussion with communist China. 

Even in the presence of large deposits of atom 
bombs, of the latest jet-bombers and the hydrogen 
bomb, it now seems that the dialogue is still possible. 
It seems to be possible even between countries that 
differ radically in their culture and formation, and 
whose social concepts are in conflict. It seems that 
the dialogue can still be maintained in the midst of 
these antagonisms, or, rather, on a level above them. 


But at this point our eyes are drawn toward Spain. 
Eighteen years have passed since the end of the Civil 
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War, but we have not seen the slightest indication of 
a disposition to establish a dialogue between the two 
Spains that confronted each other in that conflict. 


It is not up to the Spaniards who lost the war to 
take the first steps; in this case it is up to the side 
which considers itself the victor to make advances. It 
is true that an intellectual within Spain has recently 
proposed the initiation of such a dialogue, but this 
isolated proposal cannot have a collective significance, 
and only a collective manifestation can have suffi- 
cient authority to merit the confidence of the other 
side. We do not mean to question the sincerity of 
this intial gesture, but how can a dialogue between 
the exiles and Spanish intellectuals within Spain be 
established without the existence of a cordial and gen- 
erous collective impulse? How open a dialogue with- 
out a collective desire to exchange opinions? Where 
can the freely expressed thoughts of both sides be 
made public? 

In our opinion, the first step toward the initiation 
of the “Spanish dialogue” must lie in the freedom of 
the Spanish press. Again without questioning the good 
will of this Spanish intellectual who asks for a dia- 
logue, we must point out that his gesture is ingenuous, 
given the present conditions of the intellectual life of 
Spain. 

The Spanish intellectuals within Spain should, be- 
fore anything else, demand the freedom of their press. 
They should obtain this freedom as a first step toward 
establishing “‘the dialogue.” Once the press of Spain 
is open to all opinions, both from without and within 
the country, then the dialogue may begin. Of little 
consequence are the opinions of two intellectuals who 
sharpen their penpoints for a literary tournament. 
That which is of consequence, however, is the free 
expression of the collective mind, the free exposition 
of the opinion of intellectuals of one side and the 
other, of all of those who are sincerely searching for 
the Spanish co-existence of the future. 

Without freedom of the press in Spain, how may 
the voice of the Spanish thinkers be heard? And if 
that voice may not be heard, then how can one es- 
tablish and sustain the dialogue? 
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students’ monthly, Alcald, and the humorous weekly, 
La Codorniz. 


Alcalé is published by the Falangist student syndi- 
cate and this fact is very much reflected in its pages. 
But it does voice unorthodox opinions. In the. issue 
of February 25th, for example, there is a signed edi- 
torial stating that, by limiting severely the number 
of admissions to technical courses, the number of 
technicians in Spain is artificially maintained at the 
level existing thirty years ago. The measure was in- 
spired by the technicians themselves, who wish to 
keep their remuneration high by limiting competi- 
tion. The same issue contains an article by another 
student, expressing thoughts on atomic war, coexist- 
ence and world government, which are anything but 
officially inspired. A sample: “No four governments 
can condemn the world to a brutal genocide.” 

As for La Codorniz, it is no longer a weekly but 
an institution. It is certainly impossible to write about 
Spain in 1955 without mentioning it, and its story 
is worth telling because it is an epitome of Spanish 
history during and after the war. Its series of Estam- 
pas Espanolas (Spanish Sketches), drawn by Herre- 
ros, will serve as a permanent record of Franco’s 
Spain. 

There is in Spain today, just as there was in the 
Spain of Lazarillo de Tormes, an all-pervading at- 
mosphere of nihilism. Time and again, and from 
various people, I have been offered the phrase, ‘No- 
body believes in anything,” as the best description of 
contemporary Spain. And it is not an empty phrase. 


It has been confirmed by no less a man than the 


present archbishop of Toledo who told a circle of 
friends: “It is among my duties to examine the con- 
sciences of the rich and the powerful. And to do this 
is to plunge into an abyss of falsehood, duplicity and 
misery.” Ideals of any kind are merely objects of 
ridicule. Nobody believes in anything. 

Against this omnipresent nihilism, the facade of 
official belief is being desperately kept up. The regime 
yields not an inch from its position that it and it 
alone represents Spain. Before I came to Spain, I 
thought that the best description of the situation was 
Larra’s epitaph, “Aqui yace media Espana. Murié de 
la otra media.” (‘Here lies half of Spain. It was killed 
by the other half.”) Now I know better. The other 
half was not killed, it merely lies prostrate. It is Una- 
muno’s “venceréis, no convenceréis’ (“conquered, 
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not convinced”) that is the real key to the situation. 

And so we come back to the Escorial. The man 
who governs Spain from the solitude of El Pardo has 
been compared, among others, to the Emperor Au- 
gustus; but he is becoming every day more like 
Philip II, the solitary of El Escorial. He too is gen- 
uinely persuaded that he alone, of all the rulers of 
the world, is in direct contact with Providence. 
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